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sideration the possibility of issuing a general introduction to the 
reports, and that the introduction will contain uniform recommen- 
dations regarding the amount of work to be done each year (in 
any one of the languages), 

a) in grammar 

b) in reading 

c) in oral practice (per cent of time devoted) 

d) in translation and retranslation 

e) written work. 

It will also be useful to the teachers to have the Committee 
give a statement of aims, and a definition of the terms "reading 
knowledge" and "oral practice" as distinct from "conversation." 

College Division 

Milwaukee State Normal 



FRENCH VERB TABLES, A CRITICAL DISCUSSION 



By Erwin Escher 
(All rights reserved. Copyright 1922) 



77. How is the Inflection of a Verb Presented? 

In a former article we have discussed the number of conjuga- 
tions that need to be distinguished in teaching the French verb, 
incidentally raising the question of regularity and irregularity. The 
present discussion will take up the order and arrangement in 
which the forms of the individual verbs are presented in tables. 

Such tables should enable the learner to organize and retain in 
his memory a complete list or picture of the inflectional forms of the 
type verbs. In our school grammars they are generally given in an 
appendix and are meant to be used after the student has by succes- 
sive steps learned the individual tenses. In this way pedagogical 
practice has, on the whole, thus far used a 'part method,' spreading 
the acquisition of the complete conjugation over at least one 
semester's work and alternating it with the learning of the other 
parts of speech. Only rather late in the course some sort of a 
'formation table' is given, the rules of which are not necessarily 
applicable to 'regular' verbs, such as lever or recevoir, and the system- 
atic study of the 'irregular' types is then begun. Those that 
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conform to the 'rules of formation' are sometimes given a separate 
list from those that do not. The method applied to them may be 
termed 'whole method,' drill and frequent tests on the whole 
inflection of single verbs. 

It is open to question whether a different procedure, aiming at 
an early presentation of the full morphology of the 'regular' and 
the moderately 'irregular' verbs would not be in better keeping 
with the results of experimental psychology. 1 

No special experiments seem to have been made that would 
enable us to decide the matter with confidence. But, taken as a 
type, tabulated inflectional forms represent a material half way 
between nonsense syllables and connected text, the two extreme 
types on which a considerable amount of experimental work has 
been done. This experimentation has had the surprising result of 
demonstrating for both kinds of material the superiority of the 
whole method and the advantage of integral over partial learn- 
ing. 2 

A comprehensive plan of learning verb forms at an early stage 
could therefore well be advocated, provided that the presentation 
be graphic and designed to show clearly morphological and syn- 
tactical relations, so as to avoid confusion. 3 

We should think that whatever tables be offered at whatever 
stage of the course, they ought to appeal largely to the eye. 4 

For, in spite of individual differences in ideational type, "it may 
be questioned whether, apart from the mixed mode of imagery, a 

1 H. W. Church advocates such a plan in M. L. J., V. 5, p. 249. 

2 E. Meumann: The Psychology of Learning, transl. J. W. Baird, Appleton 
1913. pp. 240 ff. 

3 If the 'whole' method be found to overtax the capacity of the learner, and the 
'part' method be retained in a measure by way of preparation, several tenses having 
identical endings, such as the Future, Future Perfect and Present Perfect; or such 
others as the Past Future (Conditional), Past Future Perfect, Imperfect and Past 
Perfect could be studied together; the more so as the syntactical relation within 
the groups is very close. It would be interesting to get laboratory experiments on 
the subject. 

4 Cf . E. Meumann, op. cit, p. 169: "Among the external conditions of memory 
must also be mentioned the mode of presenting the material. We have investigated 
this problem experimentally, and we found that learning by means of the visual 
method is easier, both for children and adults, than by the auditory method. . . . 
We have found that even the auditory individual sometimes learns better from 
visual than from auditory presentation." 
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total type can be said to exist at all; the imagery of a given observer 
will vary both with the manner of presentation of the original 
material, and with the purpose and intention with which the 
material is approached." 5 

Written tests and blackboard work will naturally call for 
visualization. And certainly, no appeal that can be made should 
be neglected. 

It would seem then that makers of verb tables should strive 
for visual impressiveness. Auditory presentation may be assisted 
by grouping together identical stems on the one hand, identical — 
or at least closely related — endings on the other. Retention should 
be facilitated by a lucid analysis of the forms and, if possible, a 
logical nomenclature of the tense units. 

With such general considerations in mind let us examine the 
various arrangements of inflectional forms found in the tables in 
use. The prevailing types are, firstly, the 'modal,' according to 
moods and tenses, and secondly, the 'morphological,' according to 
formation. The latter involves the question of 'principal parts' 
and 'derived tenses.' Moreover, there are some arrangements 
combining the two principles and adding some other features 
suggested by pedagogical experience or theory. 

In most books complete tables are given only for the 'regular' 
conjugations, often for itre and avoir. 6 

The similarity between the tables in the various books is sur- 
prising, and the power of tradition appears most evident. Carried 
over from one book to the other, they remained unaffected by the 
results of investigations on the process of learning. Neither have 
the proposals of the various committees on grammatical nomencla- 
ture in this and other countries affected the mode of arrangement 
in spite of some interesting possibilities suggested. Apart from 
advantages of compactness offered by the present arrangement, 
this seems to be due to some extent to the fact that the attention 
of the writers of most of our elementary grammars was absorbed 
by other aspects of their task, and that the tables, relegated to 
an appendix, are destined for review primarily and considered as a 

» E. B. Titchener: A Textbook of Psychology. New York, 1911. p. 404. 
* C. F. Martin: The French Verb, Amer. Book Co. 1910, is probably unique in 
having complete tables for the irregular verbs. 
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vehicle of presentation less important than the oral instruction in 
the class-room. 

The sequence of forms almost uniformly used from time well- 
nigh immemorial until this day is, for the regular verbs, the one 
according to moods and tenses. (In France so, too, for the irregu- 
lar verbs.) Attempts to group the forms of the regular verbs 
according to affinity are extremely rare. 

The arrangement according to moods and tenses takes most 
commonly the form of, first, what we may call the single column 
plan, followed in tables containing forms of only one verb, and in 
'synthetic' tables, the latter combining the forms of all 'regular' 
conjugations in one table; and, second, in the double column plan, 
which parallels the column of simple tenses by a corresponding one 
of compound tenses. This plan is suited for one verb only in each 
table. 

The common characteristic of the two plans is the arrangement 
of all forms of a verb in long perpendicular columns, which are 
broken off and continued elsewhere when the bottom of the page is 
reached. The Indicative comes first, then the Conditional. Im- 
perative and Subjunctive, or vice versa, follow. Finally the 
Nominal Forms (i.e. the Infinitive, Present and Past Participles) 
unless given in the beginning; and, sometimes, a synopsis of the 
compound tenses. The subdivision of each mood is made in the 
order: Present, Imperfect, Past Definite, Future; the Conditional, 
if considered as a mood, is consequently called "le present du 
conditionnel." 7 

The application of this plan of division is presumably the reason 
why the past tense of the Subjunctive is traditionally called 
"Imperfect." 

While thus a limping symmetry is maintained, the affinity of 
the tense units in formation is disregarded, and the understanding 
of the morphology sacrificed to a rigid adherence to the — shall we 
say "logical?" — order adopted. A change for the better might 
conceivably be brought about. This was incidentally the task of 
the various Committees on Grammatical Nomenclature in France, 
Great Britain and the U. S. But while in the latter two countries 

7 Larive et Fleury: La troisieme Annee de Grammaire, Paris, any edition: 
Brachet et Dussouchet: Grammaire francaise, do.; C. F. Martin, op. tit. 
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the Conditional was ruled out as a separate mood, and in all of 
them Past tenses were rechristened, these decisions did not affect 
the position of the units in the tables, for the new Past Future 
simply went to join the Future Indicative as one more tense of that 
mood, upsetting the balance in its favor still further. The classi- 
fication of F. Brunot, discussed in the English report and recom- 
mended in the French, will be considered later. 

Yet, whatever the classification or the order of the units, as 
long as a single column is used for the presentation of the simple 
tenses of a verb, no satisfactory attempt can be made to group 
together the forms morphologically related. Thus Future and 
Conditional, while generally following each other in the traditional 
tables, are yet separated from the Infinitive from which they are 
historically derived. The forms of the Preterite system 8 could in 
no way be grouped together. The forms of the Present system, 
with the exception of the Present Participle, could be brought 
together, if Present and Imperfect were placed last in the Indica- 
tive, and the Imperative and Present Subjunctive followed. 

Such regroupments in the single column arrangement have 
nowhere been attempted. The forms of the important, and, in 
case of the -ir, -issant verbs, especially troublesome system of 
tense units are found in two, 9 or even three 10 non-contiguous 
places, if the Imperative follow the Subjunctive. 

The single column plan may be used in a table containing the 
forms of one verb only, but this is the exception. It is found in 
C. F. Martin's book, 11 for the irregular verbs. With a slight devia- 
tion from the established order, the arrangement could have com- 
bined in a striking way the formative and the modal principle. 
The single column, in the traditional sequence, is divided up into 
two sections, the Conditional going as a separate mood to the top 
of the second half-column, placed side by side with the Present 
indicative which heads the first half. The whole, with Nominal 

'For convenience sake, Infin., Fut. and Conditional will be called the Future 
system; Pres. Partic, Pres. and Imperfect Ind., Pres. Subj. and Imperative will be 
referred to as the Present system; and the Preterite and Past Subj. as the Preterite 
system. 

• In about one half of the elementary school grammars examined. 

10 In the other half. 

11 Op. cit. 
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Forms preceding, compound tense synopsis following, is then 
treated as a single system, and horizontally divided at the printer's 
convenience. The result is that one has occasionally to turn a 
page three times back and forth in order to follow the column in 
its logical arrangement. 

The author took pains to show the formation of each tense 
by printing the corresponding "principal part" on the margin. 
It is a pity that it did not occur to him to correlate the two half 
columns laterally; this could have been done by starting the first 
half-column with the Future instead of with the Present Indicative. 
The result would have been: 



Nominal Forms (Infinitive, Present and Past Participle) 
Single Tenses 



Principal 
Parts 

ecrire 



ecris 
ecrivant 



ecrivis 
ecrit 



idicative 


Conditional 


Future 


Present 


ecrirai 


ecrirais 




Imperative 


Present 


Present 


ecris 


ecris 


ecrivons 


ecrivons 




Subjunctive 


Imperfect 


Present 


ecrivais 


ecrive 


Past Definite 


Imperfect 


ecrivis 


ecrivisse 



Principal 
Parts 
ecrire 



ecris 
ecrivant 



ecrivis 
ecrit 



Synopsis of Compound Tenses 

A juxtaposition of three successive sections is found in Larive 
and Fleury. Here the column is unusually long owing to the 
inclusion of the compound tenses in each mood. The whole 
inflection of each paradigm occupies one page only. There is no 
attempt at lateral correlation. 

These are exceptional cases. The standard use of the single 
column, limited to the simple tenses in well nigh all American 
books, is found in the "synthetic" table. It gives the correspond- 
ing forms of the three or four "regular" conjugations side by side, 
"innig gesellt," as Vietor ironically characterizes the arrangement, 
in his Quousque Tandem pamphlet. The "synthetic" table gen- 
erally starts somewhere in the middle of a page, and ends two and 
a half or three pages beyond, thus depriving the visualizing stu- 
dent of the possibility of seeing the forms of one verb without 
having to turn one or even two pages. 
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The reason for the general use of this arrangement is presum- 
ably, beside tradition, the great economy of space which it permits, 
as three columns can be placed on each page, and no blanks have 
to be left. Pedagogically the arrangement could perhaps claim 
some value if it were given in addition to other tables offering each 
paradigm by itself in a convenient arrangement according to 
analogy in formation. 12 But if, as it happens in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, the "synthetic" table be the only one offered, 
it is to be feared that its disregard of the needs of the visualizing 
and the analyzing learner, and its juxtaposition of heterogeneous 
forms confuses rather than enlightens the pupil. 

The other plan, commonly followed by the "modal" type of 
verb tables, is that of the double column, which places the single 
tenses and the corresponding compound ones side by side. It 
seldom occurs in tables for the regular paradigms, but is frequently 
used for etre and avoir, also sometimes for the reflexive conjugation. 

The double column table is perhaps a little less confusing than 
the synthetic one, but otherwise it does not help retention and 
analysis any more. The monotonous columns, repeating three or 
four times over the identical forms of avoir, with only another 
participle attached to it, and that too repeated endlessly, constitute 
a dead weight rather than a help. 

For this reason the compound tenses are generally omitted from 
the tables presenting the paradigms, and offered separately, often 
as a first person synopsis only, one each for a transitive, an intransi- 
tive, and sometimes a reflexive and a passive verb. 

For the irregular verbs the arrangement of forms according 
to moods and tenses seems to be quite general in grammars in 
France. Also in dictionaries they are given in this order, following 
the infinitive. 

In the United States the morphological principle is universally 
given preference. We must now consider the arrangements 
resulting from it. 

Such arrangements are those according to the "five principal 
parts." 13 The principle was taken over from the grammarians of 

12 The book by Knowles and Favard: La Grammaire de la Conversation, D. C. 
Heath, 1916, deserves special 1 mention for doing so. 

u That the principle be applied to the 'regular' verbs and the label 'regular' be 
extended to cover all verbs conforming to a certain table of formation was advocated 
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the XVII and XVIII centuries, and tradition has kept this type of 
presentation unaffected by criticism, in the United States at least. 
The plan is condemned by modern French text book writers. 
"Ce systeme de formation des temps est purement artificiel. Nous 
ne saurions trop recommander de n'y attacher aucune importance," 
write Larive and Fleury. The main objections are that, in addi- 
tion to the half-truth that the Future and Conditional are formed 
by adding certain endings to the Infinitive — for all -er verbs 
this is true in spelling only, not in pronunciation — , it is ex- 
pounded incorrectly that from the present participle are formed 
not only the Imperfect, which offers the same distribution of stress, 
but also the plural of the Present Indicative, and the whole Pres- 
ent Subjunctive. All that we can say is that the Imperfect and 
the first two persons of the plural of the Present Indicative Sub- 
junctive and Imperative are analogous to the Present Participle 
in having the unaltered verbal stem, and stressed endings. 14 The 
traditional rule disregards stress and pronunciation, and the 
system thereby becomes inapplicable to all verbs whose stem- 
vowel changes, such as most of the "regular verbs of the -er con- 
jugation having peculiarities of spelling" and the "regular verbs 
of the -oir conjugation." On account of this the third person 
plural Present Indicative and two thirds of the Present Subjunc- 
tive of verbs which violate so patently the "rule" remain a puzzle 
to a great many students. This probably explains the reluctance 
of the text-book writers to apply the system to the regular verbs. 
The rule that "two mute e's separated by a single consonant 
cannot occur in consecutive syllables" 15 — recevoir being presum- 
ably an exception — , or the suggestion that we "facilitate pronun- 
ciation by avoiding two consecutive sounds of mute e" 16 state the 
problem without explaining it. 

in M. L. J., V. 5, p. 249 by H. W. Church. The number of exceptional verbs is, how- 
ever, considerably larger than is assumed by this writer. For all -oyer, -uyer, eler, 
-eter verbs, and those analogous to lever and cider are as much or more at variance 
with the traditional rules of formation from the five principal parts than is, e.g. 
mouvoir, which appears in his list of exceptions. 

" Cf. Larive et Fleury: La troisieme annee de grammaire, 51e ed., Paris 1905, 
§264. 

16 Thieme and Effinger: A French Grammar, Macmillan, 1917, § 98. 

a L. Cardon: A Practical French Grammar, Burdett & Co., 1917, § 109. 
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The main reason for the continued use of the "five principal 
parts" has been apparently that they enable us to sum up in a 
single line the inflection of some 40 irregular types, representing 
some 70 verbs excluding compounds. Of these, about 25 types, 
representing some 35 verbs exclusive of compounds, could be 
taken care of by only three "principal parts," if it were laid down 
as a rule that before consonantal endings the final stem-consonant 
and 55 are dropped, and that the preterite is formed in analogy 
to the Past Participle, 17 which would be almost as true as that the 
whole Present Subjunctive is formed from the Present Participle. 
These rules cover also the finir verbs. 

Six "principal parts," including the Future, would increase 
very little the number of verbs provided for. This apparently 
has been the reason for stopping at five parts. 

If we take the "five principal parts" for granted and examine 
the tables resulting from their application, we find that they permit 
a 1st person singular synopsis of the simple tenses in three lines 
for verbs conforming to the traditional rules of formation. Often 
the Present Indicative is given on a fourth line: 
Futures. 

Connaitre connaissant connu connais connus 

connaitrai connaissais ai connu connais connusse 

connaitrais connaisse etc. 

pres. ind.: connais, -nais, -nait, -naissons, -naissez, -naissent 

For verbs with varying stem-vowel the Present Subjunctive 
must be added. Only for a few verbs the Imperative. The com- 
pactness of this arrangement could hardly be surpassed. There 
is, however, no system of lateral correlation maintained. The 
first line consists of three Nominal Forms and the representative 
of one half and one full tense. The second line contains forms of 
three distinct moods. The Conditional and Imperfect, which are 
related through the ending, are on different lines. 

Some verb blanks for drill purposes have this arrangement, 18 
but they yield little more than a synopsis and if this arrangement 
is to be developed into a complete table, the advantage of com- 
pactness is totally lost, and the confused aspect of the table pre- 

17 Proposed by F. Hornemann in articles discussed below. The number of 
'exceptional' Preterites violating this rule is about the same as that of exceptional 
Futures. 

18 E.g. Fraser & Squair's. D. C. Heath & Co. 
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vents rather than helps visualization ; as is shown by the specimen 
given below. 

Table of Principal Parts and Derived Tenses 

Inf. Pres. Part. Past Part. 1st p. Sg. 1st p. Sg. 

Past. Def. 



c 
o 
U 



















vi 
Oh 


















+J 








E 




















.O 




Cfi 




1) 




0< 








E 




> 

CI, 




a 





H 





Pres. Ind 














yj 




-a 
a 




U 




> 

6 

l—i 































Q 




<n 
















.o 






"4-1 




u. 




i-i 









It becomes necessary to add the plural of the Present Indicative 
and Imperative to the second column. The separation in space 
between the singular and plural which thereby results is objection- 
able. The crowding in of all compound tenses in a single column 
in the center is also a disadvantage. 
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A compromise is sought by Mr. Cardon, 19 who places the 
Present Indicative column next to the one of the Present Parti- 
ciple, and the one with the compound tenses fourth. The plural 
and singular of the Present Indicative thus appear side by side. 
But unfortunately the whole Imperative is grouped under the 
singular Present Indicative. The poor economy of space remains 
unchanged. 

Such books as give a complete list of the forms of irregular verbs 
do not therefore use the arrangement which places the five princi- 
pal parts in a horizontal row. The forms are grouped in five 
sections of two or three lines. Each section begins with one of the 
principal parts and is supposed to contain the forms derived from 
it, more or less abbreviated. But here again the awkwardness of 
the system, which calls for a division of the important units of the 
present system leads to a compromise. The typical one 20 places 
the whole Present Indicative and Imperative after the 1st person 
singular Present Indicative; thus each principal part, with the 
exception of the Past Participle, has two whole "derived" tense 
units allotted to it, while of course the long string of compound 
tenses still encumbers the middle section. 

A compromise of this type, but with an ingenious modification 
is used in the French Verb Form by S. T. Harmanson. 21 The 
middle section is omitted, the other four, with a principal part 
and two "derived" tenses each, are disposed in four perpendicular 
columns on the upper half of the sheet, and the arrangement 
repeated on the lower half for the compound tenses. The Present 
tense units are improved by Roman numerals referring to the 
root, and the forms stressed on the ending are underscored heav- 
ily — why not rather the stem-stressed forms? There is no waste 
space on the sheet; the four units of the Present tense are neigh- 
bors. But otherwise lateral coordination is not brought about. 

A system completely harmonizing the arrangement according 
to moods and tenses, and the morphological one, but not according 
to the "five principal parts," was advocated by the German F. 
Hornemann; 22 it aims both at a reform of nomenclature and of 

"Op. tit. 

M E.g. Fraser & Squair. 
11 Ginn & Co. 

"Zur Reform des Neusprachlichen Unterrichts an hoheren Lehranstalten, 
Hannover, 1885 and 1886. 
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tabulation. By explaining the modifications of the Present stem 
through the two laws, affecting one the last stem-vowel, one the 
final stem-consonant, — he does not formulate the laws, how- 
ever — there is no need for segregating the singular and plural of 
the Present units. The simple forms, supposed to represent 
'actio infecta' are subdivided into 'stammwiichsige' = 'primary,' 
supposed to represent 'real action,' and into 'abgeleitete' = 
'derived,' representing 'ideal action.' The former comprise the 
'durative' and the 'perfective' systems of tenses, the latter the 
'future system.' The compound tenses, representing 'actio per- 
fecta,' are subdivided in an analogous way. In the table proposed 
there is some hesitation as to the place of the Infinitive, but it 
seems reasonable to class it with the 'ideal action.' The table is 
perpendicularly divided into four columns, standing for Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Imperative and Nominal Forms. The horizontal 
subdivision is according to tenses in the traditional order. The 
effect is, for finir: 

I. Simple Forms {actio infecta) 
I. Primary Forms 

(real action) Indicative Subjunctive Imperative Nominal Forms 



A. Durative 
(Stem finiss-) 


Dur. Present 
fin-i-s 

fin-iss-ons 


Dur. Subj. 
fin-iss-e 

fin-iss-ioris 


Dur. Imp. 
fin-i-s 

fin-iss-ons 


Dur. Participle 
fin-iss-ant 

Dur. Gerund, 
en fin-iss-ant 




Dur. Preterite 
fin-iss-ai-s 
fin-iss-i-ons 








B. Perfective 

(Stem fini-) 

■ 


Perf. Preterite 

fin-i-s 
fin-t-mes 


Perf.Subj. 

fin-i-ss-e;-i-t 

fin-i-ss-ions 




Perf. Participle 
fini 


C. Future 
(Stem finir) 


Fut. Present 
fin-ir-ai 
-ons 




Infinitive 
fin-ir 




Fut. Preterite 
fm-ir-ai-s 
-i-ons 









II. Compound Forms (actio perfecta) 
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The table is crowded with analytical material. The syllable 
iss in the Present family is called 'Presenter weiterung,' the learner 
is reminded that the js drops out before consonantal 'Personen- 
zeichen.' The endings of the Imperfect are analyzed into 'Tem- 
puszeichen,' at for 1, 2, 3, 6, and i for 4 and 5, and 'Personen- 
zeichen,' the same as for the Present of the s, s, t verbs. In the 
Preterite the final stem-vowel i is called the 'Charaktervokal,' the 
55 or the circumflex in the Preterite Subjunctive is called 'Modus- 
zeichen.' The -i-ons, -i-ez of the Imperfect are thus distinguished 
from the Subjunctive endings -ions, -iez. 

The nomenclature is worked out with a view to applying also 
to the inflection of the Latin and Greek verb, but the names given 
to certain tenses are not the same in the two pamphlets. 

The main advantage of the scheme is that in spite of the tradi- 
tional order of the moods and tenses, all forms belonging to the 
same morphological group are adjacent to each other. On the 
other hand the system is decidedly wasteful of space. Also Horne- 
mann did not make the most of the possibility of appealing to the 
visualizing learner, for the blank spaces are in part filled up with 
miscellaneous notes and directions which diminish the clearness of 
the visual impression. 

A considerable improvement on Hornemann in this respect is 
represented by the table used in the publications of W. A. Nitze 
and E. H. Wilkins. 23 Here the fourth vertical column is omitted, 
the nominal forms being placed in three lines above the rest of the 
table, thus diminishing the blank spaces. The remainder of the 
table has the shape of a large capital F, emphasized in print. It 
contains all simple forms of the verb in an impressive arrangement. 
The system satisfies the most important prerequisites for rational 
memorization: strong visual appeal, an order favoring analysis, 
clear organization of the material. What has prevented the adop- 
tion of the scheme by other authors is perhaps the fact that space 
is still somewhat sacrificed to impressiveness. (See page 315.) 

Another scheme designed to impress the visualizer is found in 
the 'Grammaire de la Conversation' by M . H. Knowles and B. Des 

23 The French Verb, Its Forms and Tense Uses; French Verb Blanks. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1914. E. H. Wilkins, First Italian Book, ibid. 1920 et al. 
According to authentic information this scheme was developed independently of 
the precedent discussed above. 
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(Scheme Adopted by Nitze and Wilkins) 

Infin. 

Pres. Part. 

Past Part. 

Ind. Subj. Imp. 



Present 

Past 
Descriptive 

Past 
Absolute 

Future 

Past 
Future 



Combes Favard. 24 It is based on the 'five principal parts' and can 
be said to group like with like in so far only as all tense units of the 
Present system are found on the vertical column to the left, and 
all simple past tenses, including the Conditional, are placed in a 
horizontal row, forming the connecting bar of a capital H. But 
there is no logical arrangement of the moods, and in this respect 
the scheme is much inferior to the one adopted by Messrs. Nitze 
and Wilkins. 



Present 
Participle 



Present 
Subjunctive 



Imperfect 
Indie. 



Pres. Ind. rlural 
Imperative 



Present 
Ind. Sing. 



.forms. 



Infinitive 



Future 



Past 
Defin. 



Imperfect 
Subjctv. 



Conditional 



Compound 
Tenses 



c 

o 



Past 
Participle 



1 

£ 
u 

o 

J 



»D, C. Heath & Co.. 1916". 
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There remains to be considered one more possible principle of 
arranging the various tense units, which has not been made use 
of in the tables thus far discussed. It is a syntactical principle 
in so far as it concerns the relative use of tenses. On the other 
hand, however, it permits the placing side by side of all tense units 
related through the inflectional endings, an advantage not offered 
in any of the schemes thus far examined. The arrangement was 
suggested to the writer by the new nomenclature proposed by the 
American Committee. With only slight changes in that nomen- 
clature, the scheme suggested would also offer the additional advan- 
tage of giving the key to the names of the tenses themselves. The 
author was able to find afterwards additional material confirming 
him in the belief that such a scheme would be in keeping with the 
best ideas developed on the subject. 25 He found himself in agree- 
ment particularly with the classification of tenses by M. F. Brunot, 
used as a basis for the recommendations of the French Commis- 
sion. 26 

The following may be quoted as summarizing the part of the 
recommendation that can be considered in elementary instruction 
and incorporated in tables: "Toute classification ration elle des 
temps doit proceder de deux idees fondamentales: 1° le temps 
date Taction; 2° le temps marque le degre de l'accomplissement de 
Taction. . . II est a noter que certains temps accomplis s'expri- 
ment par des formes surcomposees." For this reason only the first 
principle can be made the object of elementary instruction. 
"Les temps datant Taction se divisent en temps absolus et temps 
relatifs. 

Les temps absolus datent Taction par rapport au moment 
ou Ton parle. Ce sont: le present, le passe simple, le passe compose, 
le futur. 

a In this connection I wish to acknowledge my obligation to Messrs. A. Cole- 
man and E. H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, through whose kindness I 
obtained the reports of the English and the French Committees on Terminology. 
I am also indebted to the Director of the Musee Peclagogique in Paris for 
additional information on the subject. 

* Ch. Maquet: Rapport presents au Conseil Superieur de PInstruction Pub- 
lique, au nom de la Commission chargee d'etudier la simplification des nomencla- 
tures grammaticales, Paris 1907, pp. 19 ff. and Ch. Maquet et F. Brunot, Deuxieme 
Rapport, Paris 1909, pp. 11 ff. 
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Les temps relatifs datent Taction par rapport a. im moment 
donne. On a ainsi: 

Par rapport au passe: 

Le present dans le passe exprime par 1'imparfait. 
Le passe dans le passe — le plus-que-parf ait, le passe 

anterieur. 
Le f utur dans le passe — le conditionnel. 
Par rapport au futur: 

Le present dans le futur exprime par le futur. 
Le passe dans le futur — le futur anterieur." 
We ought to add: The present with respect to the future in the 
past expressed by the Conditional. The past with respect to the 
future in the past by the Conditional anterior. 

Disregarding for the moment the tenses relative to future and 
future in the past, we obtain the following table: 

Temps relatifs par Temps 

rapport au pass£: absolus: 

le conditionnel pour le futur 

le futur dans le passe 

1'imparfait pour le present 

le present dans le pass6 

le plus-que-parfait et le pass€ compose^ 

le passe anterieur pour le passfi simple 
le passS dans le passe 1 

If we place the Nominal Forms to the left, the Subjunctive and 
Imperative to the right, we obtain, with the nomenclature of the 
Joint Committee, the following Fundamental Table: 





Tenses 
Relative to Past 


Absolute Tenses 


Nominal Forms 


Indicative 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 


Infinitive 


Past Future 


Future 






Present Participle 


Past Descriptive 


Present 


Present 


Imperative 


Past Participle 


Past Perfect 
2d Past Perfect 


Pres. Pf. 
Past Absolute 


Pres. Perf. 
Past Perf. 





The purely literary tenses are placed in the lowermost row; by 
omitting them a table satisfactory for the first stage of instruction 
can be obtained, which should help the learner in distinguishing 
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Variant I. For Full Tabulation of the Simple Tenses (see p. 319) 



Nominal Forms 




Pres. Participle 
ecrivant 



Past 

Participle 
ecrit 



Secondary Tenses 



Indicative 



Primary Tenses 



Past Future 
ecrirais 
ecrirais 
ecrirait 
ecririons 
ecririez 
ecriraient 



Past Present 

ecrivais 

ecrivais 

ecrivait 

dcrivions 

ecriviez 

ecrivaient 



Indicative 


Future 


Present 


Preterite 




ecrirai 


ecris 


ecrivis 




ecriras 


ecris 


ecrivis 




ecrira 


ecrit 


ecrivit 




errirons 


ecrivons 


ecrivtmes 




ecrirez 


ecrivez 


ecrivttes 




ecriront 


ec ri vent 


6crivirent 


Subjunctive 




Present 


Preterite 






c'crive 


icrivisse 






derives 


ecrivisses 






derive 


toivlt 






ecrivions 


6crivissions 






ecriviez 


^crivissiez 






ecrivent 


6crivissent 


Imperative 




Present 
6cris 
6crivons 
ecrivez 





morphologically and syntactically the tenses having Imperfect 
endings from the other ones. The fact that but for the 'Past 
Participle,' the name 'Past' is in this case limited to the second 
column, has suggested to the author the thought that some advan- 
tage could be found in making the designation 'Past' mean that the 
Imperfect endings are to be used. If 'le futur dans le passe' of the 
French Committee has become the 'Past Future' of the American 
nomenclature, 'le present dans le passe' could perhaps be translated 
by 'Past Present'; in this case the first term would be an indication 
that to the stem suggested by the second the endings -ais, etc. were 
to be added. All other tenses bearing now the name 'Past' would 
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have then to be called 'Preterite' or something else, to avoid con- 
fusion. 27 

The tenses having Imperfect endings could be classified as 
'secondary' tenses, the others as 'primary.' The nomenclature 
would then closely fit the arrangement in two variants of the 
fundamental table, which follow closely enough the classification 
of tenses suggested by F. Brunot to be helpful in the study of syn- 
tax as well as of morphology. (For Variant I, see p. 318.) 

By incorporating in the fundamental table the tenses expres- 
sing the past relative to the Future and to the Future-in-the-Past 
we obtain: 

Variant II.** For Synopses and Graphical Teaching of Syntax 





Nominal 


Secondary 


Primary Tenses 


Subjunctive 


Impera- 




Forms 


Indicative 


Indicative 


tive 


Future 




Past Future 


Future 






System 


Infinitive 


finirais 


finirai 








finir 


Past F. Perf. 
aurais fini 


Fut. Perf. 
aurai fini 






Present 




Past Present 


Present 


Present 


Present 


System 


Pres. Part. 


finissais 


finis 


finisse 


finis 




finisaant 


Past Pres. Pf. 


Pres. Perf. 


Pres. Perf. 








avais fini 


ai fini 


aie fini 




Preterite 






Preterite 


Preterite 




System 


Pret. Part. 




finis 


finisse 






fini 




Pret. Perf. 
eus fini 


Pret. Perf. 
eusse fini 





27 In the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, 
University of Chicago Press, no date (1913?) p. 39, the term 'Preterite' is condemned 
because it "tells nothing that is not the truth, but it tells no truth of any value." 
But apart from the reason given above for using it, there should be some advantage 
in calling all of the following forms by the same name: 

ecrivit escribi6 scripsit 

ecrivit escribiese scripserit 

In the report of the Joint Committee on Nomenclature the first two groups are 
called 'Past,' the third one 'Perfect.' If all were called 'Preterite,' the student who 
tackled a Romance language after Latin would find himself on more familiar ground 
than he does now. To avoid confusion the name 'Perfect' should be limited to 
compound tenses, and the simple Latin tenses corresponding to modern compound 
ones would be termed 'Past Preterite,' 'Future Preterite' etc. 

28 An analogous result would be obtained if in Variant I each column of simple 
tenses were duplicated by one of the corresponding compound ones. If all tenses 
were to be given in full, the economy of space would then be better than in Variant I. 
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A third Variant could be developed for a very concise statement 
of the important forms of irregular verbs. Owing to the small 
number of exceptional Imperfects and Imperatives the second and 
fifth columns, could be omitted, as also the compound tenses. The 
result would be 

Variant III. For Verb Lists 
recevoir recevrai 

recois, s, t recoive 
recevant recevons, ez recevions 

recoivent recoivent 
ai recu recus recusse 

Two synopses of this type could be placed side by side on one 
page, four on a double page, thus permitting an appreciable saving, 
for a 'five-principal-parts' synopsis giving the same forms would 
require four lines over the whole width of the page. 29 

The Fundamental Table here proposed and its Variants 80 
would seem to be organized according to morphology, inasmuch as 
the forms showing an analogous modification of the stem are placed 
in close proximity. They are organized according to moods and 
tenses; according to endings, for, with the exception of the forms 
of the 'Preterite System,' all forms of the 'primary' section have 
Present, all of the 'secondary' section Imperfect endings; accord- 
ing to syntactical affinity, for, e.g. the change from direct quota- 
tion to indirect quotation in the past, or the change from a real to 
an imaginary condition, or to a condition contrary to fact, can be 
illustrated very graphically by a simple shift from the primary to 
the secondary section, or from the simple to the compound tenses. 
The tables would permit the segregation of the conversational 
tense units: Nominal Forms, Future and Present Systems, from the 
purely literary ones: those of the Preterite System. In space 
economy they would seem superior to other schemes combining 
the morphological and modal principles of arrangement. On the 

** recevoir recevant recu recois recus 

recevrai recoive ai recu recois recusse 

Pres. Ind.: recois, s, t, recevons, ez, recoivent 

Pres. Subj.: recoive, recevions, recoivent 

,0 A table by M. Louis Tesson, recently publ. by the Four Seas Co., Boston, 
Mass., while organized according to Brunot's classification, sacrifices to complete- 
ness the other advantages of the arrangement. 
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other hand, however, they are somewhat less striking in visual 
appeal than the system developed by Messrs. Nitze and Wilkins. 

In conclusion we may perhaps say that, while the wholly satis- 
factory plan is yet to be found, some steps have been taken toward 
an improved situation in the matter of presenting the verb to the 
learner, and that continued theorizing and experimenting have 
partly led, and may more completely lead to an abandonment 
of the time-honored but antiquated schemes inherited from the 
forefathers and still so generally used. 
Rice Institute 



THE GRADUATE STUDENT IN SPAIN 



By Claude E. Anibal 



(Read before the Romance Section of the Central Division of the M. L. A., Iowa 
City, Dec. 29, 1921.) 

THE remarks of this paper are the fruit of the writer's experi- 
ence in graduate study in Spain, largely in Madrid, from 
September 1919, to August 1920, almost one complete year. 
Although he had previously completed a year's graduate work at 
the University of Leipzig, his first graduate study in Spanish was 
done during the year in Spain, so that his experience there was 
virtually that of a student in the first of the 3 years study generally 
required by American universities for the Ph.D. The feelings, 
experiences and opinions that he now sets forth are, therefore, 
necessarily personal and somewhat autobiographical, but not, the 
writer found, so individual as to differ radically from those of other 
graduate students with whom he frequently talked such matters 
over at the time. There seemed to be among both American and 
English graduate students then resident in Madrid a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion as to the exact value of the work and oppor- 
tunities offered. 

Of course, before one can work at his best, he must surround 
himself with proper living conditions, — conditions that will contrib- 
ute toward the accomplishing of his purpose rather than deter 
him from it. The Residencia de Estudiantes (under the control of 
the Minister of Public Instruction and the immediate direction 



